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TO THE READER. 

IT WILL BE GRANTED, that the use of histo¬ 
ry is, that we may improve by experience.—At the 
fii’s.t settlement of New-l’ngland they had a long Indi¬ 
an; war : it is said for thirty years ; they found by tx- 
pexience that sending men to guard the frontier would 
not answer the pur pose—Therefore had to send an ar- 
tny into their Town§. The New-Englanders became 
yery expert in the Indian war, and destroyed large 
numbers of their savage enemies and brought them to 
terms of peace.—But left very little on record, of the 
particulars ; of how this war was carried on: therefore 
they are nowin a great measure ignorant of the Indian 
■vyar, and the stratagems they practised. In Braddack’s 
war the Indians asserted that they killed fifty of the 
vyhite men, for one that was killed of them ; exclusive 
of the prisoners ; they said they had fifty scalps for 
one that they lost- I was prisoner with the Indians 
during the whole of this war, I know that they lost but 
very fevy.—And all the frontier counties for about three 
hundred miles in length, and thirty in breadth were 
laid waist ; excepting a few stations ; and the houses, 
fences, &c. reduced to ashes.—If New-England had 
only left on record what they had learned of the na-- 
ture of the Indian war ; with particular directions how 
to proceed against them ; and this had been duly at¬ 
tended to, would it not have saved many hundreds of 
lives at the time of Braddock’s war?—In the next In¬ 
dian war, in the year 17G3, &ic. the people by sore 
experience had gained such knowledge of the nature 
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j of the Indian war that they kept their omnnH . i 
j some on the frontiers were collected im ® ^ 

servfe and communicate this useful hnowledo-f w’h 
CO. „.ny thonsands of lives bef^'e w^brnt:., "'’f" 

sig-i/o . r I served from an ¥.r^ 

sign to a Captain under King Georo-e in thf rf>o., r 
servtoe under the pay of Pennsylvan'l'" A^th ^ 
ofthe British war; I acted as a mililia Col. and was 
engaged agatnst the British and frequently against the 
Indians._By .hearing the Indians while I was a pris 

tlie v ^ ’ 1 ^' ways, that they took to fool 

the white people-and being employed against them 

rapfrha^dr""'’”'^ /oumai: t. pe™ 

subtlJilif opportunity of knowing tLir 

subtle proceedings as any one now living.~I have ser¬ 
ved in civil h military business thirty years : I am now d 
?nd*fh ^ cotemporarjes are chiefly all gone - 

and the only thing / can now do to serve my country' 

fliVnmTrr’f 1 soLthing of 

livft; 'f be a means of saving many 

lives, tf an Indian war cannot be prevented ^ ^ 
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Indian Disciplitie, ^ Method of War. 

I have often heard the Biitish officers tall the Indi¬ 
ans undisciplined savages-but this is a capital mis¬ 
take ; they have all the essentials of discipline—they 
are under good command, punctual in obeying orders : 
they can act in concert, and when their officers lay a 
plan, and give orders, they will cheerfully unite in put- 
ting all their directions into immediate execution, and 
by each man observing the motion or movement of his 
right hand companion, they can communicate the mo¬ 
tion from right to left, and march abreast, in concert, 
and in scattered order, though the litie may be more 
than a mile long, and continue if occasion requires it, 
for a considerable distance, without disorder or confu- 
sion. They can perform various necessary manoeu¬ 
vre!, either slowly, or as fast as they can run : they 
can form a circle or a semicircle ; the circle they make 
Use of in order to surround their enemy, and the sem¬ 
icircle if the enemy has a river on the one side of them, 
fhey cin also form a large hollow square, this the y do 
il the enemy is like to surround them, to prevent being 
!thotfronfi either side of the trees.—When they go into 
battle, they are not loaded or incumbered with many 
clothes, they commonly fight naked, save only the 
t)reech-ciout, leggins and mockasons. There is no 
such tiling as corporal punishment used in order to 
bring them under command ; degrading is the only 
chastisement, and they are so unanimous in this that it 
effectually answers the purpose. Their officers plan, 
order and conduct matters until they are brought into 
aefion, ^nd then each man is to fight as if he 'vvere to 
gain the battle himself.—General orders arc commonly 
given in the time of battle, either to advance or retreat^ 
and this is done by a shout or yell which is well un¬ 
derstood, and then they advance or retreat in concert. 
They aie commonly well equipped, and exceedingly 
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Mtive and e:rpert in the use of arms. When an ar- 

od that IS possible to discover their numbers, their 
^nHeofinarch..n-er=antpr>K.ns,fvc, They send ou, 
their most active runners as spies, who will when the 
, tvind IS high, that the centinels cannot hear them craw, 
ling, shp past the centinels and view the camp.—They 
will also carefully explore the place of encampment af- • 
ter the army ts gone, & if they find d,at they encamp on 
a small piece oi ground, and in close order, it greatly 
encourages them to make an attack ; because if they 
can suddenly drive in the advance guards, and rush in 
around them, and get behind trees, & while they are in 
this position-..that is in close order, they have fre 
quently kdled twenty to one. In Braddook’s deleat 
they killed about a hundred to one / in Grants defeat 
nearly the same. By the Indians’ accounts there was 
but 15 Indians killed &t wounded ; and in Loughrey’s 
they were all killed and taken, and notone Indian kill* 

u ""^ose order, has I 

think been the principal cause of the defeat of every 
array that ever fell, from Braddock's defeat unil this 
day; because if they had only encamped on a lar^e 
hollow square ; and marched in an oblong square, and 
the orders had been in case of an attack to face out 
take trees it would I think have taken the Indians' 
some days to have killed as many as they did in 
comparatively a short time. The Virginians in scat¬ 
tered order at the the mouth of Kanhawa, fought the 
Indians from sun rise to sun down; gained the battle 
and lost about one hundred men.—The Indians ta]?e 
prisoners in order to obtain news, & threaten them with 
death if they will not tell, and also, tell them if they 
Will not tell the truth, they will find it out afterwards : 
and then put them to a cruel death.—They also make 
use of pretended friend Indians in order to. obtain news. 
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The year of Eraddock’s campaign, some time before- 
the battle, our Delaware friends left us and went'over- 
to the enemy—Could it be supposed that undisciplined 
savages could defeat Braddock, Grant, &c. &c —It 
may be said, that the French and English were also en-' 
gaged with the Indians in war against us. True they 
were ; yet I know it was but little aid that the Indians 
received from them, excepting that they supplied them 
with arms, provisions, ammunition, he. It was the 
Indians that laid the plan.of Braddock’s Defeat and 
with small assistance put it into execution. The Indi¬ 
ans had no aid from the French or any other power 
when they besieged Fort-Pit, in 1763.; and cut off the 
comraumcation between that post and Fort Loudon, 
lor about 6 months, and would have defeated gen! 
Boquets’ army, who were on the way to raise the siege, 
haiit not been for the assistance of the Virginia volun¬ 
teers. Col. Barret vmh his volunteers fought in the 
front for some time, but was overpowered by numbers 
and drove in ; Col. Barrett then went to the general, 
and told him to force his men out on every direction 
so as to form a hollow square, and get behind trees, 
and if they did not do this, the array would be cut off. 
The general complied with this advice, d hen Col. 
Barrett also applied to the gen. for four hundred of 
his men ; this was also granted. Col. Barrett then col¬ 
lected those men to the centre of the square, and or-, 
dered to them strip to their shirts h tie handkerchiefs' 
round their heads which was the dress that the volun¬ 
teers wore. As the army was not altogether surroun¬ 
ded, the Col. with these men and the volunteers, sallied 
out at a gap and came round, behind the Indians. 
And they finding that they were between two fires im-. 
mediately fled, and never attempted attacking the 
army again.—Pfad it not been for Col. Barret Fort-Pitt 
would then have flWen into the hands of the enemy i 
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lor they were almost out of provisions; arid another af° 
my could hdi have been sent that year, as it was how 
"late in the fall.—Xhus th^e Oeneralship and bravery of 
Col. Barrett, and his Virginia volunteers ; were the 
'means of saving the army and Fort-PiitS^VVhen the 
British made their official report to Fngland, the Vir¬ 
ginians or Col. Barrett were hot mentioned;—It was 
'stated that the Red;Coats had dorie all !* 

The Indiaris had no British troops with them whefi 
they defeated Col. CraWford, near the S^hduVky, in 
the time of the American war with Grea't Britain ; oT 
when theyxlefeated Gen. Loughrey, on the Ohio, hear 
■ the Miami, on his way to mdet Gen. Cl’afk: this was 
also in the time bf the British war. It was the ladians 
alone that defeated Col. 'I'odd in Kentucky, hear the 
Blue-Lick, in the year 1782 ; and Col. I farmer betlnxt 
the Ohio and lake Erie, in the year fetn. 

St.Clair, in the year 1791 : and it is said that thkrc 
were more of our men killed at this defeat, than tlVere 
were in any one battle during oiir contest with C.reat- 
’.Sritain.—Let us now take a view of the blood and 
treasure that was spent ifl opposing comparatively a 
few Indian Warriors. Additional to the amazing des¬ 
truction and slaughter that the frontiers sustained in 
being laid wajst from Round-Oak to Susquehanna and 
about thirty miles broad,—the following campaigns 
were also carried on against the Indians.—General 
i?raddock’s in the year 1755, in iSraddock’s battle, ac¬ 
cording to the unanimous accounts given by the Indi¬ 
ans among themselses, while I was a prisoner, with 
them—there were only seven Indians killed. CoU' 
Armstrong’s against the Cattanyan town^ on the Alle¬ 
gheny, in 1757—General Forbes’s in 1758—General 

^ CqL Barrett and many more of us^ere then faith- 
fid servants to a very ungrateful aifd tyrannical nation^ 







Stanwick’3 1759—General Monkton’i in 1760—Gen¬ 
eral Boquet’s in the year 1761—General Bequet’s in 
the year 1763—when he fought the battle "on the 
Brushy-run^ where one hundred men were killed and 
a great many wounded: but by the assistance of the 
Virginians drove the Indians, as already mentioned. In 
this battle there were eighteen Indians found dead on 
the ground: Boquet’s campaign against the Indians 
at Muskingum in 1764—Col. Armstrong’s against the 
Indians up the west branch of Susquehanna in 1763— 
Gen. Broadstreeds up lake Erie in 1764—Lord Dun- 
raoore’s in 1774—-this year the Indians fought even 
the Virginia riflemen one whole day at the mouth of 
the great Kanhawa, and when they found that they 
could not prevail against them, they made a most art¬ 
ful retreat. Notwithstanding they had the Ohio to 
cross, sQ^re continued firing whist others were cros¬ 
sing the river with the wounded : in this manner they 
proceeded until they all got over the Ohio before the 
Virginians knew that they had retreated. In this bat¬ 
tle there were twenty Indians found on the ground. 
In the foregoing defeats the Indians fought with an in¬ 
ferior number, though in this, it was not the case._ 

Gen. M’Intosh’s campaign, in 1778—Col. Crawford’s 
.shortly alter his—Gen. Clarke’s in 1778 and in 1780, 
against the Wabash in 1786—Col, Boman’s in 1779, 
Gen. Logan’S against the Shawanoes in 1786—Gen. 

Wilkinson’s in-Col. Ilarmer’s in 1790—& Gen. 

St. Clair’s in i79l—Gen. Wayne’s in 1794—which in 
all are twenty-two campaigns, beside smaller expedi¬ 
tions, viz. Col. Grands battle near Fort-Pitt—Col. Ed- 
wards‘s expedition—the Prench-Creck expedition — 
Col. Loughrey‘s defeat. See. Col. Loughrey when on 
his way from Fort-Pitt to join Col. Clark ; near the 
mouth of Miami, some of his men went on shcie, and 
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killed a buffalo; then all went on shore to cook Sc collec-. 
jited in a huddle, which is the very position the Indians 
earnestly desire to find the white men in;—The In, 
’ dians finding the Col. and his men in this way, sur- 
; rounded them and killed or took them every one, and 
: there were but a few of them taken prisoners.—And 
' though this company were riflemen, and chiefly good 
; marksmen ; yet by the account the prisoners gave when 
. they returned from captivity, they did not kill one Indi- 
: , an, in this defeat.—The Indians do not regard the 
j number of the white men, if they can only get them in a 
huddle, they wdll fight them ten to one, and frequent- 
i Jy defeat them. It is a very disagreeable thing for me 
’ ‘ to tell the above story, of the bad conduct and dismal 
jf; slaughter of my dearfiiends and neighbors, which ma- 
■j ny of them were. But I judge it necessary as a war- 
ning to others. All the abovementioned campaigns 
; i 8cc. were exclusive of the many thousands of men that 
j. were internally employed in scouting parties, and in 
I erecting forts, guarding stations, &c. When we take 
the foregoing occurrences into consideration; may we 
; not reasonably conclude that the Indians are the best 
! disciplined troops for a wooden country in the known 
i Vforld? Is it not the best discipline thai'.has the great¬ 
est tendency to annoy the enemy and save their own 
I men ? 1 apprehend that Indian discipline is as well cal- 

! culated to answer the purpose in the woods* of America 
as the British discipline in Flanders: theBritish discipline 
i in the woods is the way to have men slaughtered,with 
, scarcely any chance of defending themselves.—Let us 
take a view of the benefits we have received, by what 
little we have learned of their art of war, which cost 
i VIS dear and the loss we have sustained for want of it, 
and then see if it will not be well worth our while to 
retain what we have, and also to improve in this neces- 

i '' 


f 






aairy branch of business. Though we have made con¬ 
siderable proficiency in this line, and in some respects 
outdo the Indians, viz. as marksmen, &. in cutting' our 
rifles, and keeping them in good order : yet I apprehend 
we are far behind them in their manoeuvres, or in being 
able to surprise, or prevent a surprise. May we not 
conclude that the progress we had made in their art of 

war, contributed considerably towards our success in 
various respects, when contending with Great-Britain 
for liberty. Had the British King attempted to enslave 
us before Braddock’s war, in all probability he might 
readily have done it, because we were unacquainted 
with war ; but after fighting such an artful, subtle bar- 
barous enemy as the Indians, we were not terrified at 
the approach of the British red coats. Was not Bur- 
goync's defeat accomplished in some measure, by the 
Indian mode of fighting ? And did not Gen. Morgan's 
riflemen and others fight with greater success, in con¬ 
sequence of whafthey had learned of their art of war ? 
Kentucky would not have been settled at the time it 

was, had the Virginians been altogether ignorant of 
this method of war.—Our government has given great 
encouragement for improvement in various respects j 
and our free Americans have found out some curious 
and useful inventions. And may we not also improve 
in this necessary branch of self-defence in our wooden 
country ? About ten years ago I was about three 
months in the Indian towns as a missionary, and they 
conversed freely with me in their own tongue on vari¬ 
ous subjects ; they told me that some of the small 
scouting parties in Kentucky were equal to any Indians 
for a w'ood fight. What Is the reason that small par¬ 
ties according to their number stand their hand belter 
with the /ndians than a General with a large army ? 
Because it is easier for a small party to learn to agt 
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in conceit in scattered order without running into con= 
fusion, than a large army ; also because the most of the 
Generals never attempted marching or encamping in 
scattered order. Sat General Wayne contrived a dis¬ 
cipline of bis own in scattered order, that answered the 
purpose. Supposing then a thousand of such /ndians, 
as we have had to fight, were well equipped and kept 
in arms, ammunition, provision, &c. and they disposed 
to fight could any European power penetrate into this 
wooden country ? Would they not kill any Euro¬ 
peans, perhaps fifty to one ? 7n Craddock's battle they 
killed about one hundred to one. We have more good 
rifles, marksmen, and bold fellows than the /ndians ; 
all we want is/ndian discipline. As war with the /n- 
dlans and British appears unavoidable, would it not be 
well for government to encourage /ndian discipline as 
means of defending ourselves, without retaining their 
barbarity.—Though large volumes have been written 
on morality, yet it may be all summed up in saying; 
do as you would wish to be done by; so the /ndians sum 
up the art of war in the following manner. The business 
of the private warriors is to be under command or punc¬ 
tually to obey orders, to learn to march abreast in scat¬ 
tered order so as to be in readiness to surround the en¬ 
emy or prevent being surrounded, to be good marks¬ 
men, and active in the use of arms, to practise running, 
to learn to endure hunger or hardship with patience 
fortitude, to tell the truth at all times to their officers, 
but more especially when sent out to spy the enemy. 
Concerning Officers.1 hey ssiyth&t it would be ab¬ 
surd to appoint a man an officer whose skill and cour¬ 
age had never been tried ; that all officers should be 
advanced only according to merit ; that no one man 
should have the absolute command of an army—that 
a council of officers are to determine when, and how 




attack is to be made—that it is the business of the 
oincers to lay plans to take every advantage of the en- 
ambush and surprise them, and to prevent be¬ 
ing ambuslied and surprised themselves ; it is ' ’e duty 
of officers to prepare & deliver speeches to the men, in 
order to animate and encourage them ; on the march 
to prevent the men at any time from getting into a 
huddle, because if the enemy should surround them in 
this position they vt'ould be fexpostd to the enemy’s 
fire on every quarter. It is likewise their business at 
all times to endeavour to annoy their enemy £lnd save 
their own men, and ought therefore never to bring on 
an attack without considerable advantage, or without 
what appeared to them the sure prospect of victory, & 
that with the loss of few men : and if at any time they 
should be mistaken in this, and are like to lose many 
men by gaining the victory,- it is their duty to^ retreat, 
and wait for a better opportunity of defeating their ene¬ 
my, without thq^ danger of losing loo many men. Theii: 

proves that they act upon these principles, 
therefore it is, that from Eraddock’s defeat until the 
Big Kanhawa battle, in 1774, they scarcely ever made 
an unsuccessful attack.—The Indians will commonly 
retreat if their men is falling fast—they will not stand 
putting like the Highlanders or other British troops: 
but this proceeds from a compliance with their rules 
of war, rather than cowardice. If they are surrounded 
hey will fight while there b a man of them alive, ra- 

rldhh ^^*^*^*’’^^*^*’* ^Vhen Col. Armstrong surroun¬ 
ded the Cattanyan-town, Capt. Jacobs a Delaware chief 

r It *^"”7 possession of a house and de- 

Jended themselves for somciimc, and kil'ed a number 
of our men. As Jacobs could speak Fnglish, he was 
called on to surrender : he said that be and hi, men 
weie warriors, and that they wouldfight while life re- 
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mained. He was again told that they should he we 11^ 
used, if they would only surrender ; and. if not that the 
house should be burned dov^n over their heads:—Ja¬ 
cobs replied he could eat nre; h when the house was in 
a flame, he and they that were with him came out in a 
fighting position and were all killed.—I have now given 
a brief account of the Indian discipline, their warlike 
proceedings, &c.—I shall novv lay down some rules for 
the march h encampments of an army, so that the In¬ 
dians may not get the advantage of them, and if pos¬ 
sible to lead the Indians into a snare, by surrounding 
them. Also directions for stations on the frontiers, for 
scouting parties, spies, he. Let the army mapch in 
an oblong square, the square to be at least forty or 
fifty rods broad ; the Liglit-Ilorse and Light-Infa'ntry 
in the inside of the square, in the front and fear threof, 
in order to sally out and surround the enemy: the' 
baggage to be in the centre of the square. In case, 
oi an attack on the march, let the men,face out in ev¬ 
ery quarter of the square, and take trees, and the 
Light-Horse and Idght-Infantry sally out surround 
the enemy, as laid down in the following chart. 




This line is the Light-Horse and Light-Infantry sallying out from 

“ I I I 1 I 1 1 i I I 1 I 1 


the other corner to meet and surround. 'suBipui 




















, . The Liglit-Horse and Light.Infontrv curro.md 
! only those opposite to one square at a Tim, T“ 
i wise as it may appear best; ami whTn tWs V 
, sqiures find that the Indians are surrounded TeTtLm 
i rush forward with all their mi<rht—Tn 

I .square the officers may ride aboSt andgTvT’otderTm 
I every quarter,-without being in great danlLq 'ft 
them keep moving ; Tor Indians want to kill anT 
they can see, acting as an officer ~I 1 ^ 

that one third of the army ; that is the JJght-H'orsc° & 
best of the runners, be kept in the inside o®f the square 

for the aforesaid purpose of surrounding.-ArtdTany 

of the squares should at anv timp o-;,rt , 

Indians follow after; they would onlvcT^rtT’ 
into the heatt of onr’armyT S'bVin 
be surrounded. And it mav Kp aarasii ^ ^ 
reserve of the I.ight-Horse & Light-Infahtry’ wMn 
the square for thts purpose—When the aray en 
camps; let ffiem pitch their tents in a largeTdlW 
sqare, as laid down in the following Chart ® ° 
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The Light-Horse and Light antrj-. 
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Horses, Bullocks, &c. in the centre 


> Light-Horse & Light-Infantry in the inside of the square. 
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If the army consists of two thousand men, the hol¬ 
low square may include thirty or forty acres : and this 
will be a much better position for fighting Indians than 
in close order; with the additional advantage of secu¬ 
ring our horses & bullocks. The Indians have in almost 
every expedition that ever went out against them, (taken 
large numbers of horses; but if there is not room for 
both bullocks and horses in the square, let the bul¬ 
locks be left out ; for the Indians are not so ready 
to take bullocks, because they cannot drive them spee¬ 
dily. As there will be centinels in the outside of the 
tents, it may be their business, not only to watch for 
the enemy, but also to keep in the horses.—In case of 
an attack, let the men face out on every square and 
take trees ; and let not the old proverb be fulfilled, that 
a Jool is S0071 shot ; let them be well concealed and not 
fire until they see their enemy & let them take good sight 
on their mark ; when a large number of guns is lired 
at or near one Vimc bt not many killed it encourages the 
Indians to advance, qh empty arras. Let the Light- 
Horse & Light-Infintrv sally out btsurround, as staled 
in the oblong square—if possible let them get round 
privately ; if they can find a gap to pass out undiscov¬ 
ered, the Indians cannot hear the horses feet for the 
firing. This method has in time past, proved suc¬ 
cessful as appears by the battle of Brush-run, alreatly 
mentioned. It may be necessary before they march, 
frequently to put the men through the aforesaid 
manoeuvres, that the men and officers may kno\v 
what they are about.—Gen. Wayne as a wise com¬ 
mander, used great diligence, both at Fort-Pitt and 
Cincinnati, in putting the men through his scattered 
mode of fighting. I was not with Gen. Wayne, and 
did not see his proceedings ; but I apprehend his plan 
was to out-flank the Indians and rush upon them; 







which-was a good method to gain the battle and drive 
them. But 1 apprehend that we will never kill or 
take a greart many Indians in this way ; because they 
will not stand cutting ; they will make their escape 
y,ery speedily, and come to a treaty, make peace ; and 
when it suits ifhem commence war again. Every one 
of my age jn this part of the country, must know that 
this has'undoubtedly been the case with the Shawa- 
nocs&t their confederates ever since the year 1755. Du¬ 
ring this time five treaties have been made & broken, 
viz. Forbes’s in 1758,Gen. Boqucl’sin 1764, Dunmore’s 
in 1774 ; also a treaty in the west part of Pennsylvania 
immediately after the war with Great Britain; Gen. 
Wayne’s in 1794. I shall offer my reasons for prefer¬ 
ring,the hollow square before the long line of battle. 
Although either of these plans is preferable to close 
order, yet on the long line, if any of the wings should 
retreat ^nd the Indians pursue them, it might be a dis¬ 
advantage ; but on the hollow square if one square 
should retreat and the' Indians pursue them, it might 
be a real advantage, as the Indians would thereby ex¬ 
pose themselves to being surrounded.—As we can 
send more than double as many men into the field of 
battle, as the Indians can r^ise, (and the more men the 
better chance of surrounding,) I think upon the afoic- 
said plan we may surround them in spite of their hearts. 
And if they find that they cannot fight us without be¬ 
ing unavoidably surrounded, this may be a means of 
a lasting peace. 1 am of the opinion that nothing but 
fear will cause the Shawanoes and their confederates 
to stand a treaty, while they have the British to sup¬ 
ply and encourage them.— 
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Directions for the Frontier Stations^ scouting parties^ 
ipies, fife. 

I have observed that the frontier stations were well 
on their guard immediately after some damage had 
been done,' at or near where they lived; but this is 
perhaps the safest time of ary, for Indians do not com¬ 
monly soon return where the people has been lately 
alarmed ; because their scheme is to .surprise those 
that are net upon their guard. The Indians spy well 
before they give the fatal blow, and in this they are 
sometimes obstructed by bold dogs, they are very art¬ 
ful in spying: they told me when I was a prisoner among 
them, that when the wind blew so that the dogs could 
not smell them, they slipped up to the window peeped 
in and counted the people by the fire side : in the sta¬ 
tions they ought to be up a little before day and rouse 
the dogs, which are sometimes asleep, and let them 
have their guns in their hands by the brake of day; 
because that is the time that the Indians commonly 
make the attack, then let the working hands go to work, 
and the militia guard the station & the working hands. 
If one or two have to go from one place to another, they 
ought to take the woods, because the Indians frequent¬ 
ly way-lay roads. If a scouting party, should at any 
time march along a road, they ought to march in /ndian 
file and each man to be one rod or two behind the o- 
ther, and keep out flankers: In case of a.n attack let 
the front wheel to the right, & the rear to the left, raise 
a shout and advance spei dily in scattered order and 
take trees, /f the front that was first fired upon should 
be obliged to give way, let the right and left wing if 
possible surround them, d'he /ndians will not stand 
this because it i.s contrary to their maxims to fight up¬ 
on any disadvantage if they can possibly avoid it.-— 
1 he stations and scouting parties should be always in 
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readiness to pursue, when any danger may be done ; 
St for this porpuse they ought to keep by them torches 
made of linen rags and tallow, in order to follow the 
track in the night; and if they find by the water being 
muddy, by the horse dung being warm, or otherwise, 
that the Ihdiatls are not far before them, let them not 
try to gain upon them, but keep still a little behind 
them until night ; and then light the torch, and keep a 
spy or .two out ahead, and v/hen they discover the In¬ 
dians fire place, let them put out the light and slip up 
as cautiously as possible, if it is a mcOn-light night 
that you can know an Indian from a white man, you 
may fire upon them ; but get as nigh as you can, and 
then let only one half fire, and the other rush up with 
loaded guns and tomahawks. But if it is a dark night 
it may be best to endeavour to surround them and lie 
still until the break of day. The Indians never make 
an attack in a dark night but when they think they 
have a sure prospect of driving the enemy immedi¬ 
ately ; because they may be in danger of getting into 
confusion and kill one another. By the aforesaid me¬ 
thod the Indians have traced up our people in the 
night with only shell-bark hickory lights : and many 
of our frontier rangers at the time of ihe last Indian war 
could track as well as Indians.—If spies are sent out 
to discover the approach of the enemy, they had best 
go out ten or fifteen miles on the outside of the set¬ 
tlement; because when the Indians come nigh they 
march abreast, to prevent being tracked.—Much more 
may be said on this subject; but at last it would not 
fully answer the purpose of guarding our frontiers. 
Were wc to act upon the defensive only the Indians 
could keep us at war a long time (as they did after 
the first settlem«nt of Mew'-England) and enrich them¬ 
selves by taking horses h all kinds of plunder. Our 
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frontiers are extensive, and long experience has taught 
us that this way of fighting Indians will not .answer 
the purpose And that nothing but sending an army 
into their country will be a means of defending our 
irontiers. The method that government formerly pur¬ 
sued was to suffer the frontiers to be exposed to all 
manner of cruelty and savage barbarity for several 
years, and then send an insufficient number with com¬ 
manders unacquainted with the nature of Indian war • 
and after repeated defeats, they had to increase their 
number and change their mode of fighting before they 
^ccaeded. For instance, Boquet by the advice of 
Barrett, and Gen. Wayne a bold and wise commander 
carefully taught his men how they should proceed in 
scattered order before he marched into their country. 
Several expeditions from Kentucky by dilfsrent com¬ 
manders with comparatively few men, succeeded or 
were not defeated, because their commanders and men 
understood the business. I think if Gen. Logan ; or the 
other Kentucky commanders bad only been supplied 
with as many men as some of the European Generals 
had* ; they would have made short work of the Indian 
war.—I do not know one instance, in the aforesaid two 
and twenty campaigns, where a commander went a- 
gainst the Indians in close order but what was defeat¬ 
ed. And is it not high time that we should learn wis¬ 
dom by long repeated experience ? The Shawanoe 
Prophet and his brother after repeated, unsufferable 
insolence, and after robbing the United States’ salt ; 
they also killed and scalped in several places, took a 
young woman prisoner, &c.—Governor Harrison, on 


* General Forbes had about seven thousand men, 
Gen. Stamvick, Monkton 6? Boquet had also large Ur- 
mies. 
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this situation of things, did not, as usual, suffer the 
irontiers to be exposed lo savage cruelty for several 
years: But immediately marched an army into their 
country : and that only with a design if possible to 
makepeace. But the perfidious, diabolical Prophet, 
after professing friendshm made a violent attack on the 
Governor in the night.—dt is contrary to ;ihe rules of 
the Indian warfare to make an attack In a dark night 
except they have the sure prospect of victory, or of in¬ 
stantaneously driving all before them. And I make 
no doubt but the Prophet and his warriors were fully 
persuaded that this would be the ca-e. But by the 
uncommon bravery of the Governor and those under 
his command, the savage fanatic and his warriors were 
sorely disappointed, in their sanguine, malicious expec¬ 
tations.-—Yes, and I am also joyfully disappointed, be¬ 
cause if 1 had been told of the manner that so many 
Indians made the attack, without knowing the event 
I would certainly have concluded that the whole ar¬ 
my was defeated.—Yet wonderful ! they gained the 
victory, notwithstanding the disadvantage that they la¬ 
boured under. In all the aforesaid two and twenty 
campaigns carried on against the /ndians ; J never 
heard of as many /ndians found dead on the battle 
ground as in this twe-nty-third expedition of Governor 
Harrison's.-^Notwithstanding a number of the Indian 
nations profess friendship ; when we consider the five 
treaties they have broken in about fifty years ; the im¬ 
portunity of the Prophet and his party, British bribery 
Shaker influence, their late treachery with Governor 
Harrison, 8cc ought we not to keep a jealous eye 
over them? And if a campaign appears necessary this 
spring, would it not be best to send out an army suffi¬ 
cient to oppose the differeHt nations near us, and at the 
same time to do every thing wc could to keep them at 
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peace ? Would it not be better to hax'e several hun° 
dreds more than would be needful, than to have near¬ 
ly one thousand killed and those that were wounded of 
them, cruelly put to death ;-as was the case at Gen. St. 
Clair’s defeat —If a rsuflficient army should be sent out 
in proper order for fighting /adians ; it is likely that 
they would not oppose hs-—but come to our terms, 
a id this may be a means of detering the different na¬ 
tions from falling in with the Britiah, in case a war, 
w:th them rhty be unavoidable. If I was asked how/ 
Cciir.e to the k: ovvltdge of the aforesaid account from 
tiie year 175 ^, until this lime—I answer,' that I wasi 
eye or ear witness to a considerable part of it, and 1 re¬ 
ceived the best information that 1 could obtain : and as 
/was long in the habit of keeping. Journals, by this 
meains 1 retained it .—I am most in doubt about the ac¬ 
count that i have given of Gov, Harrison’s battlcj be- 
c. use i only began to write this .piece, immediately af- 
u r I heard the news thereof, and i have slated it accor¬ 
ding to the best information r could obtain at this time* 


• Since I wrote the above, relative to Governor Harrison’s Battle ; t 
have seen the Governor’s official return : this and the different corroborar 
ling ejttracts ol letters from officers and gentlemen of veracity that wert; 
in the battle m 'kes it evidently appear that I have no reason to retract or 
mitigate any thing I have said on that subject ; but the very rcyeise: 
the conquest appcirs now g eatly magnified. Prom what I know of Indi¬ 
an proceedings ; I nave reason to believe that the prophet would have at¬ 
tacked ihc Governor long before he did. if he could have obtained the ad¬ 
vantage ; Indians will not bring on a battle ; without they apprehend that 
they have tiie advantage. But the Governor’s caution and good General- 
snip, prevented hi.a of this.— Therefore the Prophet’s last stratagem was 
to surprise the Gov. in the night ; and in this he was awfully disappointed. 
I 'hink it now evidently appears that Gov. Harrison gave the Indians a se¬ 
verer stroke than ever they got at one lime before, in any of the aloresaid 
two and twenty campaigns.^ This may appear strange to those who are 
unacquainted with me Indian war. But it is not easy to kill Indians, be¬ 
cause they are a very subtle ar ful enemy—And there never was many o? 
them killed, and comparatively Very Ww. 
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I have endeavoured to giv.e a brief account of Indi¬ 
an intrigues; and how to avoid them.—I si'eak as unto 
wise m^en, judge ye what I have said.-In order to 
give a further account of Indian occurrences I shall se- 
Ject and transcribe some passages from my Indian 
Journal, during five years captivity with them, which 
was published many years ago : but not many of them 
now to be found. 

Jn extract frorfi the 6th page, &c. 

In the aftehioon we came in full view of Fort Du- 
quesne which stood on the point below where Fort- 
Put now stands. We then made a halt on the bank 
of the Allegheny, and repeated the .scalp halloo, which 
was answered by the firing of all the firelocks in the 
hands of both Indians and French who were in and a- 
Ibout the fort, and also the great guns, which were fol¬ 
lowed by the continued shouts and yells of the differ¬ 
ent tribes who were then collected there. 

^As I was at this time unacquainted with this mode 
of firing and yelling of the savages, I concluded that 
there were thousands of Indians there ready to receive 
Gen. Braddock : but what added to my surprise, I saw 
numbers running towards me, stripped naked, except¬ 
ing breech-clouts, and painted in. the most hideous 
manner, of various colors, though the principal colour 
was Vermillion or a bright red ; yet there was annexed 
to this, black, brown, blue, &c. As they approached 
they formed themselves into tWo long ranks, about two 
or three rods aparu—I was told by an Indian that 
could speak English that I must run betwixt these 
ranks, and that they would flog me all the way, as I 
run, and if / would run quick, it would be so much 
the better, as they would quit when I got to the end 
of the ranks. 1 here appeared to be a general rejoi¬ 
cing around me, yet I could find nothing like joy in 
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my breast; but I started to the race with all the res-, 
olution and vigor I was capable of exerting, and found 
that it was as I had been told ; for 1 was flogged the 
whole way. When I had got near the end of the lines 
I was struck with something that appeared to me to 
be a stick or the handle of a tomahawk, which caused 
me to fall to the ground. I endeavoured to renew my 
race; but as I rose some one cast sand in my eyes, so 
that I could not see where to run. They continued 
beating me most intolerably, until I was at length in¬ 
sensible. The first thing I remember after I lost my 
senses, was my being in the fort amidst the French & 
ihdians, and a French Doctor standing by me, who had 
opened a vein in my left arm : after which the interpre¬ 
ter asked me how I did, I told him i felt much pain : 
the Docter then washed my wounds, and the bruised 
places of my body with French Brandy. As i felt 
faint and brandy stnelt well, i asked for some inwardly, 
but the Doctor by the interpreter said that it did not 
suit my case. When tfley found i could speak, a num¬ 
ber of Indians came around me, and exa.mined me 
with threats of cruel death, if i did not tell the truth. 
The first question they asked me, was, how many men 
there were in the party of road cutters that were com¬ 
ing from Virginia to join Braddock ? i told them the 
truth, that there were three hundred; the next question 
was, were they well armed, T told them that they 
were all well armmed (meaning' the arm of flesh) 
for they had only about thirty guns among the 
whole of them ; which if the Indians had known they 
would certainly have gone and cut them all off : there¬ 
fore I could not in conscience let them know the de¬ 
fenceless situation of these road cutters, i was then 
sent to the hospital, and carefully attended by the Doc¬ 
tors ; and recovered quicker than i expected. 
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Sometime after i was there, i was visited by an in- 
dian who was at the taking of me, and could speak some 
English. Though he spoke but bad English, yet i 
found him to be a man of considerable understanding, 
tasked if I had done ^ny thing |h at offended the in- 
dians, which caused them to treat me so unmerciful, 
ly . He said no, it was only an old custom a^nong the 
Indians, and was like “ how do you do ! /’’—After this 
he said I would be well used.' i asked him if i should 
be admitted to remain with the Irenph ? He said no— : 
and told me that as soon as i recovered, i must not on- ! 
ly go with the Indians^ but be made an Indian myself! i 
I asked him what pews from Braddock’s army ? He i 
said the Indians spied them every day, & he shewed me 
by making marks on the ground with a stick that Brad- ' 
dock’s army was advancing in very close order, and I 
that the Indians would surround them and take trees 
(and as he expressed it) shoot um down all wan pigeon. \ 
—Shortly after this, on the 9th day of July 1755 , in = 
the morning, i heard a great stir in the fort. As i • 
could then walk with a staff in my hand, i yvent out of 
the house which was just by the wall of the fort, and ; 
viewed the Indians in a huddle before the gate, where 
yrere barrels of powder, bullets, flints, & every one jj 
taking what suited; i saw the Indian^ alsp march off in ^ 
Indian file—likewise some Canadians, and a few of 
the regulars. After viewing the Indians and French 
in different positions, I computed them to be about 
four hundred, and wondered that they attempted to 
p out against Braddock with so small a party, /was 
in high hopes that I would soon see them flying before J 
the British troops, and that Gen. Braddock would take 
the fort and rescue me. I remained anxious to know 
the event of this day; and in the afternoon, I again 
observed a great noise and commotion in the fort, and 
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though at that time T could not understand French, yet 
I found it was the voice of joy triumph, feared 
they had received what i called bad news. 

I had observed some of the old country soldiers 
speak Dutch; As I spoke Dutch i went to one of 
them, and asked him what was the news ? he told me 
a runner had just arrived, who said that Braddock 
would certainly be defeated, that the Indians had sur¬ 
rounded him, arid were concealed behind trees and in 
gullies and kept a constarit fire upon the Englis-h, and 
That iliey were then falling in heaps, and if they did 
not take the river tvhich was the only gap, and make 
their escape, there would not one man be left alive be¬ 
fore sundown. Sometime after this i heard a number 
of scalp hallbos, and a number of Indians coming. I ob¬ 
served they had a great many bloody scalps granediers’ 
caps, canteens, bayonets,, 8cc. with them'. They 
brought the news that Braddock was defeated. After 
that another company came in, which appeared to be 
about one hundred, and chiefly Indians, and it appear- 
^ed to me that almost every one of this company was 
carrying bloody scalps. After this came another com= 
panyvitha number of waggon horses, and also a 
great many bloody scalps. Those that were coming 
in and those that had arrived kept a ponstant firing of 
small arms, and also the great guns of the fort which 
were accompanied with the most hideous savage shouts 
and yells from all quarters ; so that it. appeared to me 
as if the infernal regions had broken loose. About 
sundown I beheld a small party coming in with about 
a dozen of prisoners stripped naked, with their hands 
tied behind their backs, and their faces and part of their 
bodies blacked—these prisoners they burned to death 
on the bank of the Allegheny river opposite to the fort. 
I stood on the fort wall until i beheld them begin to 
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burn one of these men ; they had him tied to a stake, 
and kept touchiti^ him with fire-brands, red hot irons 
serearati'g in a most doleful manner! ! 
Inc Indians in the mean time yelling like infernal 
spirits. ^This scene appeared too shocking for me to 
behold i therefore retired to my lodging, both sore and 
sorry. From the best i formation I could receive 
there were only seven Indians killed. According to 
the Indians’ account five hundred of the British lay 
dead on the field; and according to the official report 
made by the British, there were seven hundred mis¬ 
sing.—Fhe morning after the battle I saw Braddock’s 
artillery brought into the Fort. And as the Indians 
took the lead & were not under the command of the 
Frenchj they took the chief of the plunder. / saw a 
number of Indians who had large quamities of silver 
and gold ; I saw one Indian with about two quarts of 
money in a handkerchief, a large part of which was 
gold. As the Indian was drunk and the handkerchief 
not tied, hfe staggering about fell, and the money scat¬ 
tered about, this diverted the French that were stand¬ 
ing around him very much. The Indian then arose 
and gathered it up again ; the same day 1 saw several 
Indians in British officers’ dress with sash, gold half 
moons, laced hats, &c. which the British then wore, 
/saw them have also a great many gold and silver 
watches, which they wore as ornaments about their 
necks. Some time af;er this, the Indians demanded 
me, and I was obliged to go with them, to an Indian- 
town, on the west branch of Muskingum, about twenty 
miles above the forks, which was called Tullihas, in¬ 
habited by Delawares^ Caughnewagos & Mohicans._ 

The day after my arrival at the aforesaid town, a num¬ 
ber of Indians collected about me, and one of them be¬ 
gan to pull the hair out of my head.—He had some 
F 
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ashes on a piece of bark, in which he frequently clipped 
his fingers in order to take the firmer hold, and so he 
went on as if he had been plucking a turkey, until he 
had all the hair out of my head, ex;ccpt a small spot a- 
bout three or four inches square on my crown. This 
they cut off with a pair of scissors, ejtcepting three locks, 
which they dressed up in their own mode. Two of 
these they wrapped round with narrow beaded garter 
made by themselves for that purpose, a- d the other 
plaited at full length, and then stuck it fqll of silver 
broaches. After this they bored my nose and ears, 8c 
fixed me off with ear rings and nose jewels, then they 
ordered me to strip off my clothes and put on a breech- 
clout, which I did ; they then, painted my head, face &c 
body in various colours. They put a large belt of 
wampum on my neck ; and so an old chief led me out 
into the street gave the alarm hafloo, coowigh, sev-. 
eral times repeated quick, and on this all that were in 
the town came running and stood round the old chief, 
who held me by the hand in the midst. As I at that 
time knew nothing of their mode of adoption, and had 
seen them put to death all they had taken, and as I ne¬ 
ver could fine! that they saved a man alive at Brad? 
dock’s defeat, I made no doubt but they were about 
putting me to death in some cruel manner.—The old 
chief holding me by the hand made a long speech, ve¬ 
ry loud and when he had done he fiancled me to three 
young fquaws, who led me down to the river. 1 ap¬ 
prehended that I was to be drowned, I thought it was 
better terbe drowned than burned ; they lead me into 
the river until the water was up to our middle. '1 he 
squaws made signs to me to plunge myself into the wa¬ 
ter, but I thought they meant that I must be drowned 
and stood still ; after some lime they laid violent hands 
on me to put me under the water. When it came to 
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the pinch, I did nat like to be drownedj though it was 
better than binning; and I resented with all my 
might, and they could not get me under the water; 
this occasioned loud laughter by the multitude that was 
on the bank of the river. At length one of the squaws 
made out to speak a little English (for I- believe they 
were afraid of me) and said, no hurt you. On this I 
gave myself up to their ladyships, who were as 
goodias their word :.for though they plunged me un¬ 
der water, and washed and rubbed me severely, yet I 
could not say they hurt me much. These young wo¬ 
men then led me up to the council house, where some 
of the trib« were ready with new clothes for me. 
They gave me.a new ruffled shirt, which 1 put on, also 
a pair of leggins with ribbands and beads ; likewise a 
pair of mockasons, and garters dressed with beads, 
porcupine quills, and red hair—also a tinsel laced cap- 
po. They again painted my head and face with yarJ- 
ous colours, fixed a bunch of red feathers on one of 
the locks they had lefton the crown of my head, which 
stood up five or six inches. They seated me on a bear 
skin, & gave me a pipe, & tomahawk, polecat skin, 
pouch, which contained tobacco and killegenico. 
When I. was thus seated, the Indians came in painted 
and dressed in their grandest manner. As they came 
in they took their seats, & for a considerable time there 
was a profound silence. At length one of the chiefs 
made a speech, which was delivered tp me by an inter¬ 
preter,—which was as follows ::— 

“ My son you are now flesh of our flesh, and bone 
©four bone. By the ceremony that was performed 
this day, every drop of while blood is washed out of 
your veins; you are taken into the Caughnewag na¬ 
tion, and initiated into a warlike tribe ; you are adopt¬ 
ed into a great family, and now received with great se- 
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riousness and solemnity, in the place of a great man * 
after what has passed this day, you are now one of us 
by an old strong law and custom.—My son, you have 
nothing to fear, we are now under the same obligations 
to love, support and defend you, that we are to love 
and defend one another, therefore >ou are to consider 
.yourself as one of our people.” 

^ At this time I did not believe this fine speech, espe- 

li washed out of me j 

ft but since that time I found there was much sincerity 
in said speech—for from that day I never knew theta 
U to make any distinction between me and themselves in 
any respect whatever until I kft them.-If they had 
I ^ plenty of clothing he. i had plenty, if we were scarce 
'N we all shared one fate. 

I extract from the 50th page, ^c: 

.| “ m the year 1758, Tecaughretanego, and his little 

|| sonNunganey; Tontiliago and his family, and my- 
I self, were encamped on a branch of Scioto a little north 
I otthe big barrens that reach to the head of Mad 
I Darby and down deer-creek. About Christmas, 

i ' family left us, and we remained 

i ‘'ll' ourselves.—" Tecaughretanet;o 

I who had been a first-rate warrior, statesman and hun- 
I ter, and though he was now near sixty years age, he 
y was yet equal to the common run of hunters, butsub- 
|j ject to the rheumatism, which deprived him of the use 
I of his legs. Shortly after Tontiliago left us, Tecaugh- 
li could scarcely walk out of 

I bis hut for two months. I had considerable success in 

I hunting and trapping. Though Tecaughretanego en- 
l; dured much pain and misery, yet he bore it all with 

fuS C-_i i <• 


. ^ A. 7 7 7'"'' wuic n aii wiin 

wonderful patience, 6t would often endeavor to entertain 


Die with cheerful conversation. Sometimes he would 
applaud me for my diligence, skUl 6c activity—and 
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at other times he would take great care !„ • • 

Jnstructions concerning the hnntine ami , 

stness. He would also tell hft i? Hn 

cess we would suffer very much ^ ^ ^ 

ty miles from any one hvC tha^ 1 ^boutfor- 

would not intimate that he fpprehinded Ih 

til any danger, but still supposed that I «, ^ 1 n' 

quatetothetask. Tontiliago left us a linl h 

mas, and from that untilsome ^ ^'°''‘=‘^''"='- 

had always plenty of bear’s meat, venison “n''•"'* 

this time I killed much more than we con M 

having no horses to carry in what Tkilled I Tf u' 
greatest part of it in the woods In Feb ’ 
came a snow , with a crust which' mzde^ f 
when walking on it, and frie-htenprl great noise 

as bear, turkfy and beaver fvere scrc? h ‘‘""i 
cnttrelyout of provisions. After fhad ''a' 
days Without eating-anV thi'no. a i j ^ hunted two 

Jbwance for soml Ls LforeSTm 

Vening faint and wearr m 

Tecaughretanego asked me wha^ success*" / t'n l!“'’ 
not.any%, . He asked mr i success. / told him 

replied'that the keen appetitrsL^edirr ^ 

to be removed, but/was both f “ measure 

commanded Nungany his little son toTrL" m7' 
thing to eat, &hp hFnnn.in^ ■ ‘■y cring me some- 

&br?th. Afmr eaLra f'w"mon,bT ' 
lently returned, and ./thought the Hcttuls Tad' 

agreeablerelish, though it was oniJ f ^ ^ 

tones, which lay about the camp, wldc\TL"'rav 

and turkey.buzzards, had picke’dUlTese kTngry 

%ad “I'ccmd and boiled, until the sinews that remain^ 
ed on the bones would strip off.' / speedily finished ’ 
Ciy allowance, such as it was, and when / had ended ' 
my sweet repast, Tecaugretanego asked me how I felt ? - 







I ji I toW hin^ that I was much refreshed. He then han-. 

I 'F ded me his pipe pouch, and told me to take a smoke. 
M did so. He then said he had; something of impor- 
li! ance to tell me, if I was composed and ready to hear it. 

I I told him that / was ready to hear him. He said that 
■I the reason why he deferred his speech till now, was 
ii because few men are in a right humor to hear good 

talk, when they are extremely hungry, as they ara, 

I? then commonly fretful and discomposed ; but as yoa 
]l| appear now to enjoy calrnness and serenity of mind, ^ 
|| I will now communicate to you the thoughts, of my, 
P heart, and those things that I know to be true. 

1,1 ^''Brothery 

ji;:j '' “ AS you have lived with the white people,^^ 

P you have, not had the same advantage ol knowing that 
¥' the great being, above feeds his people, and gives them, 
|,i their meat indue season, as we Indians have, who are. 

I' frequently out of provisions., and yet are wonderfully 

II supplie^ and that so frequently, that it is evidently the 

% hand of the great that doth this; whereas 

' the white people have commonly large stocks of tame 
‘j cattle, that they can kill when they please, ^nd also 
fil their barns and cribs filled with grain, and therefore 
fp have not the same opportunity of seeing and knowing 
'i that they arc supported by the ruler of Heaven a,n4 

Jlarth.”—■ 

?i! '■''Brother^ 

I know that you are now afraid that we will 
all perish with hunger, but you have no just reason 
to fear this.—: 

’•'■Brother^ 

I have been young and now am old—I have 

^ This is the name of God in their tongue^ and signi¬ 
fies the owner and ruler of all things. 









l^een frequently under the like circumstance that. wio. 
now are, and that some time or other in almost every 
year of my life; yet I have hitherto been supportecl^ 
and my wants supplied in time of, need.”: 

^'‘BKOther^ 

Owaneeyo sometimes suffers us to be in want, 
in order to teach us our dependence upon him, &ito let 
ns know that we are to love and serve him : and like-* 
wise to know the worth of the favours that we receive* 
and to make us more thankful,”. 

^'‘Brpther^ 

Be assured'that you will be supplied- witk 
that just, in the right lime : but yoq must con¬ 
tinue diligent in. the use of means—go to sleep and^ 
rise early in the morning and go a hunting—be strong 
and exert ypurself like a inan, and the great spirit wilL 
direct your way.’’^ ' . 'i 

The nextinorning I went out, and steered about an, 
PPtttse* I proceeded on slowly, for, about five., 
miles, and saw deer, frequently, but as the crust on, 
the snow ipade a great- noise, they were always run¬ 
ning, he&re 1 spied them, so that I could-not get a shot. 
A most violent appetite returned, and L became intol¬ 
erably hungry It was now that I concluded that L 
WQuld run off to, Pennsylvania my native country. As 
the snow \yas pji the ground, and Indian hunters al- 
jpost the whole of the way before me, I had but a 
prospect of making my escape : but my case ap-. 
peared desperate. If I stayed, here i thought i, would 
perish with hunger, and if i met with Indians they 
cotild but, kill me.—i, then proceeded on as fast as i 
could and when i got about ten or twelve miles 

from our hut, 1 came upon fresh buffaloe tracks.—t 
pursued after, and in a short time came in sight of 
4hem, as they were'passing through a little glade—i 
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ran wi A all my might, and headed them, where i lay 
in ambush, and killed a very large cow. i immediate¬ 
ly kindled a fire and began to roast meat, but could 
not Wait till it was done—i eat it almost ravv.' Wtieri 
hunger was abated i began to be tenderly concerned for 
my old Indian brother and the little boy i left in a per¬ 
ishing condition, i made hast6 and packed up what 
meat i could carry, secured what i left from the wolves 
and returned homewards, i scarcely thought on thd 
old man’s speech while i was almost distracted with 
hunger, but on my return was very much affected with' 
it, reflected on myself for my hard heartedness and in- 
graiitude in attempting to run off/and. leave the vener- 
able old man and little boy to perish . with hunger, t 
also considered how remarkably the old man’s speech 
had been verefied in our providentially obtaining a sup¬ 
ply. I thought also of that part of his speech which 
treated of the fractious disposition of hungry peopdej' 
which was the only excuse i had for my base inhuman¬ 
ity,in attempting to leave*^ them in the most deplora¬ 
ble situation. As it was moon light, i got home tb our 
htit,; and found the old man in his usual" good humofi 
He thanked me for my exertion, and bicl me sit dowh, 
as I must certainly be fatigued; and he commanded 
Kunganey to make haste and cook, i to'ld him that f 
would cook for him, and let the boy lay some meat oh 
the coals for himself—which he did, but efat it almost 
raw, as I had done, i immediately hung on the kettld 
with some water, and cut the beef in thin slices, and 
put them in when it had boiled a while,- i proposed 
taking it off the fire, hut the old mail Replied, let it be 
done enough ; this he said in as patient and unconcer¬ 
ned a manner, as if he had not wanted one single meal. 
He commanded Nungan^y to eat no more beef at that 
time, lest he might hurt himself; but told '- him to si^ 
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down, and after some time he might siJp some broth_ 

this command he reluctantly obeyed.—When we were 
all refreshed, T ecaughretanego delivered a speech up¬ 
on the necessity and pleasure of receiving the necessa¬ 
ry supports of life with thankfulness, kndwing that 
Owane^yo is the great Giver. Such speeches from an 
Indian, may be thought incredible ; but when we re¬ 
flect on the Indian War, We rhay readily conclude that 
they are hot an ignorant or stupid sort of people, or 
they would not have Been such fatal enemies. When 

they cairie into our country they out wilted us_and 

when We sent armies into their country, they out¬ 
generaled, and beat us with*mfcrior force ; let us also 
take into consideration that Tecaughretanegd was no 
common person, blit was among the Indians, as Soc¬ 
rates in the ancient heathen world ; & it may be, 'equal 
to him—if not in wisdom and learning, yet, perhaps in 
patience and fortitude.—Notwithstandihg Tecaughre- 
tanego’s uncommon natural abilities, yet in the se¬ 
quel of this history, you will see the deficiency of the 
light of nature, unaided by revelation, in this truely 
great man. 

After this we had plenty of provision.—We remain¬ 
ed here until some time in April 1758.—At this time 
Tecaughretanego had recovered So that he could 
walkabout. We made a bark canoe, embarked, and 
went down Olentangy some distance, but the water 
being low, we were in danger of splitting our canoe 
upon the rocks : therefore Tecaughretanego concluded 
that we would encamp on shore, and pray for rain. 
When we encamped, Tecaughretanego made himself 
a sweat-house ; he then prepared hot stones, which he 
rolled into this hut, and then went into it himself, with 
a kettle of water in his hand, mixed with a variety of 
herbs, and when he poured the water on the hot stones, 
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ihe herbs excited an odoriferous perfume, he then be¬ 
gan to sing aloud. He continued in this vehement hot 
place about fifteen minutes All ihis he did to puri¬ 
fy himself before he would address the Supreme Being. 
When he came out of the sweat-house he began tp 
burn tobacco and pray.—He began each petition with, 
oh, ho, ho, ho, which is a kind of aspiration, and sig¬ 
nifies an ardent wish. J observed that; all his petitions 
were only for immediate or temporal blessings. He 
began his address hy thanksgiving in the following 
manner. 

“ O Great Being I thank thee that I have obtained 
the use of my legs again—that /am now able to walk 
about and kill turkeys &c. without exquisite pain and 
misery ; I know that thou art a hearer and helper, 
and therefore 7 will call upon thee. ; ‘ 

“ O/j, /m, hp^ hoj 

“ Grant that my knees h ankles may be right weU, 
and that x may be able not only tp walk, but to run, 
and jump logs as /did last fall. 

“ 0/2, 720 , /20, /2p, 

“ Grant that on tbis vqyage we may frequently 
kill bears, as they may be crossing the Scioto and San¬ 
dusky. 

“ 0/^, ho, Tip, Tip, 

“ Grant that we may kill plenty of turkeys along 
the banks to stew with our fat bear’s meat. 

“ Oh, ho, ks, ho, 

“ Grant that rain may come to raise the Olentangy 
about two or three feet,' that we may pass in safety 
down to Scioto, without danger of our canoe being 
wrecked on the rocks: and now O Great Being, thou 
knowesthow matters stand.—Thou knowest that / am 
a great lover of tobacco, and though I know not when 
may get any more, I now make a present of the las" 







% have unto thee, as a free burnt offering ; therefore 
I expect thou wilt hear and grant these requests, and i 
I thy servant will return thee thanks, and love thee for I 
thy gifts.—During the whole of this scene I sat by 
Tecaughretanego, and as he went through it with the ij 
greatest solemnity , / was seriously affected with his :i! 
prayers. I remained duly composed until he came li 
to the burning ofthe tobacco, and as I knew he was ii 
a great lover of it, and saw him cast the last of it into !•' 
the fire, it excited in me a kind of merriment, & insen- 1 
sibly I smiled. Tecaughretanego'observed me laugh¬ 
ing, whicff displeased him, and occasioned him to ad- S 
dress me in the following manner.— ft 

BrotJier^ | 

“ I have somewhat to say to you, and I hope you | 
will not be offended when I tell you your faults. You | 
know that when you were reading your books in town, I 
I would not let the boys or any one disturb' you ; but f 
■now when 1 was praying / saw you laughing. I dp | 
not think you look upon praying a foolish thing ; I be- I 
lieve you pray yourself. But perhaps you may think | 
my mode or manner of prayer foolish ; if so you ought 
in a friendly rnanner to instruct me, and not make 
5port of sacred things.— ' .. , 

I acknowledged my error, and on thi^ he handed me 1 
his pipe to smoke, in token of friendship and reconcil¬ 
iation ; though at that time he had, nothing to smoke | 
but red willow bark. I told him something of the 
method of reconciliation with an offended God, as re¬ 
vealed in my Bible, which I had then in possession. 

He said, he liked my story better than that ofthe 
French Priests, but he thought that he was now too old i 
to begin to learn a new religion, therefore he should ; 

continue to worship God in the way he had been ’ 

taught. He said that he believed that Owaneeyo 
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would hear and help every one that sincerely waited 
upon him.—Here we may see how far the light of na¬ 
ture could go ; perhaps we see it here almost in 
its highest extent. Notwithstanding the just views 
that great man entertained of providdhce, by consider¬ 
ing how wonderfully he and all creatures were fed, 
yet we now see him (though he acknowledged his 
guilt) expecting recottciliatioh with God, and to pro¬ 
cure his favour, by burning a little tobacco. We may 
observe that all heathen naiibhs, as far as we can find 
out either by tradition or the light of nature, agree 
with revelation in this, that sacrifice is necessary, of 
that some kind of atone ment is to be made, in order 
to remove guilt, and reconcile them to God.—This ac¬ 
companied with numberless other witnesses, is suffi¬ 
cient evidence of the rationality and truth of the scrip 
tures. , . . . 

, . , Extract from page 57. . . 

Some time in July 1758, the Ottowas, Jibwas, Potto- 
Womies, and Wyandbtts rendezvoused at Detroit, St 
marched off to Fort Duquesrie, to prepare for the en¬ 
counter of General iorbes. The common report was 
that they would serve him as they did General Brad- 
dock and obtain much plunder.. From this time until 
fall, we had frequent accounts of General Forbes’s ar- 
my, by Indian runners that were sent but to watch 
their motion. They spied them frequently from the 
mountains, ever after they left Fort Loudon. 

Before General Forbes arrived at Fort DutjuesnC, he 
sent out Col. Grant w’ith one thousand Highlanders 
and fifty Caiawpas to reconnbiter; when they were out 
a little from the army the Catawpas told the Col. that 
they could guide him to Fort Duquesne in the night ; 
and if he would take the advice of the’Catawpa Cap¬ 
tain he would show him how he might defeat the Indi- 
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^ans. l^twithst'antiiag the vigilance ojT the narthem 
Indians tte artful Catavvpas stole a march upon them, 
and l^d Col. Grant m the mght to a hill in sight of 
Fort puquesne. The Catawpas, from this hillf went 
■stlendy down to Where they beheld the Indians on the 
outside of the fort, lying ^st asleep. They made re- 
IK>rt of this to Col. Grant, and advised him to strip his 
»nen to their shirts, and as it was mOon light they 
mi^t know one another, and said they j follow us and 
fell upon them With your broadswords (which the 
H^hlanders then all carried), and you will certainly 
defeat them. The Col. then replied, that he would be 
giarlty_of no such cowardly action, that he would stay 
ttnul'daylight and show them Highland play ; the Ca- 
fewpk Captain replied that if he would remain on that 
M until daylight the eneihy would show him Indian 
play, and that they would be cut off. When the Ca- 
fewpa Captain found that the Col. would not take his 
advree he wept. Col. Grant remained on this hill un¬ 
til daylight, and the first thing that the Indians that 
^re sleeping along the banks of the Alleghany, knew 
^ their being on this hill was the sound of the drum 
and bagpipes by the break of day. The Indians then 
raised the yell and sallied up under the banks of the 
rivers, & as thete was woods behind Grant, they partly 
surrounded him, & diey were chiefly all killed or taken. 

AsOrant had his Highlanders in ranks, and very 
Jlose order, and the Indians scattered and concealed 
^hind trees^ they defeated him with the loss only of a 
sew warriors.* 


/ had tile above account of Grant's defeat from the 
Indians^ and also from Captain Patrick Jack^ who was 
smth the Catawpas in this action.^And .by keeping 
Journals I retained it. 

i 
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When Tecaughretanego heard th^ particulars ot 
Grant’s, defeat, he said that he could not, well account 
for his contradictory, and:' inconsisterit, c.pnduct. He 
said as the art of war consists in ambu^jhing and sur¬ 
prising our enemies, & preventing them f;:ogi arpbush- 
ing and surprising -Grant itx th^ B'rsV place, acted like 
a wise experienced; officer; irf 'artfully; approaching iii 
the^i?igJHwithout being discovered ; bu4 when he came 
to,the place, the Indians^ were lying asleep outside of 
the fort, between him and- the Alldghany river, in 
place of slipping up quietly and .faliing upon them, 
they beat the drum and played on, the bagpipes. He 
.said he could account for this inconstent ,conduct no 
other way than by supposing that he had made tpofre? 
witli spirituous liquors during the night ; and became 

intoxicated about daylight.'' ' ■ . - .x: 

After this, defeat the Indians held a council, but 
werj divided m their opinions.—Some said that Geru 
Forbes, would now go ba6k, as Dunbar had,done when 
iJraddock was defeated; Others supposed-: th^t he 
would come on. ' The French urged the Indians to 
stay and see ibe eventbut it was hard for the Indi¬ 
ans to be absent from their squaws and children, at 
his season, as it was now-late in the fall, so many of 

hunting. After this the 
re^mainder of the Indians and some Canadians, marched 
oft in quest of Gen-Forbes and attacked him but 
w^re frustrated in their design. 1 hey said that For¬ 
bes s men were beginnmg'to learn the art of w^r; that 
American riflemen along 
with the red coats, who scattered out, and tool? trees, 
and were good marksmen, therefore they could not ac¬ 
complish their design, and were obliged to retreat. 
VVhen they returned from the battle to Fort Duquesne, 
the Indians concluded that they would return their 
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hunting. The French endeavoured to persuade them. 

■to stay and try another battle. The Indians said if it 

V*'® Y"* "hh, they might' 

subdue them but they could not withstand mhalloa 
. the great knife, vyhich was the name they gave the 
Virginians. The French asked them to stay and fight 
themontofAe fort. No, N„ ; said the. Indians ; we 
understand fighting in the woods, but we do not under¬ 
stand your ivay of fighting;-we want leg-room, we have' 
done almpst all die fighpng that ha§ been done.. You 
may try thein with your great, guns, we will not be 
shut up in this point between these two great rivers 

we spied the English from the hills and they are com- 

■ing in number like tha trees in tbe. woods that, cannot 
pe counted.”*, " ' 

The Indians then returned home to their hunting— 
and thp French evacuated the fort, which ,Gen. Forbes 
came & took possession of without further opposition,' 
kte m the year If 5 8, an^ at this time began to build. 
Fort-Pitt.” • i 


Extract from page 3-45 £^c.. 
conversation with Tecaughretanego, / happen* 
^ , to be talking of the beayer’s, catching fish. He' 
^ked why/thought the beaver caught fish? I told, 
him that/ had read of the beaver’s making dams for 
the conveniency of fishing. laughed and made 
game of me and ray book. He said, the man that 
wrote that book knew nothing about the heaver.—The 
beaver never did eat flesh of any kind, hut lived on, 
the bark of trees, ropts and other, vegetables.—He 
said that he saw a beaver pictured at a, hatter‘s shop, 

Gen. Forbes had lost near one thousand men., at 
this time fj,e could not have tnuch more than six ^ho^sand^ 
vjhich they called like the trees in the woods. 
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with a fish in its mouth. If they had pictured an otter 
with a fish in its mouth, that would appear nature. 
Notwithstanding all he could say I was still inclined 
to believe my book, and in order to know certainly how 
ibis was, when we killed a beaver I carefully exam.- 
ined the intestines, but found no appearance of fish, 

I afterwards made an elperiment on a pet beaver 
which we had, and found that it would neither es^t 
flesh nor fish : therefore I acknowledged that the book 
I had read was wrong. I then enquired of iTecaugh- 
letanegb: why the bcawr made such large dams ? He 
said they were of use to them m various respects, both 
for their safety and food. For their safely, as by rai¬ 
sing the water over the mouths of their subteraneous 
lodging places, they could not be easilyfound: & as bea¬ 
ver feeds chiefly on the bark of trees, by raising the 
water over the banks>, they can cut down saplings for 
bark to feed upon without going out upon land .■ and 
when they are obliged to go out on landfor this 
food they frequently are caught by the Wolves. As 
the beaver can run upon land, but little faster than A 
water tortoise and is no fighting animal, if they are a- 
ny distance from the Water they become an easy pitey 
to their cnemy.~I went out With T'ecaughretanego and 
some others a beaver humittg: but we did not succeed 
and ofi our return we saw where several racoons had 
passed) we all made a halt, looking at the racoon tracks. 
As they saw a tree with a hole ib it they told me to 
go ana see if they had gone in thereat, and if they had 
to halloo, & they would come h lake them out. When 
,1 came to the tree, I found they had gone past : .hut 
I saw another the way they had gone, and proceeded 
to examine that, and found they had gone up 4t, ' I 
then began to halloo but could have no answer. As 
it began to ^ow and blow most violently, I returned 









and proceeded after my company, and for some time 
could see their tracks ; but the old snow being only 
about three inches deep and crust upon it, the present 
driving snow soon filled the tracks. As I had only 
bow, arrows, and tomahawk with me, and no way to 
strike fire, I appeared to be m a dismal situation—and 
as the air was dark with snow, I had little more 
prospect of steering my course than I would in the 
night. At length I came to a hollow tree, with a hole 
at one side that I could go in at. /went in, and 
found It was a dry place, and the hollow about three 
feet m diameter, and high enough for me to stand in. i 
found that there was also a large quantity of soft, dry 
rotten wood round this hollow : I therefore concluded 
that I would lodge here ; and that 1 would go to work 
and stop up the door of my house. I stripped off my 
blanket, (which was all the cloths I had exceptine 
breech-clout, leggins, and mockasons) and with my 
tomahawk fell to chopping and carrying broken wood 
and settin^g it up on end against the hole until I had it 
three or four feet thick all round, excepting a hole I 
had left to creep in at. /had a block prepared that 
7 cou d haul after me, to stop the hole. I took my tom- 
ahawk & cut the dry, rotten wood and beat it small - 
with this I made my bed, like a hog bed, I stripped off 
my mockasons and danced in the centre of my bed, for 
about half an hour, in order to warm myself. In this 
time my feet & whole body were agreeably warmed.— 
1 he snow in the mean time, had stopped up all the 
holes so that ray house was as dfe as a dungeon ; 
though / knew it could not yet be dark out of doors. 
I then coiled myself up in my blanket, lay down in my 
^ tolerable night’s lodging. 
When I awoke all was dark—not the least glimmer of 
light was to be seen. Immediately / recollected that I 
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was not to. expect light in this new habitation, as there 
was neither door nor window in it.—I could hear the 
storm raging, and did not suffer much cold as I was 
then situated. I concluded I would stay in ray nest un¬ 
til I was certain that it was day. When I had reason 
to conclude that it was surely day, 1 arose and put on 
ray mockasons, which I had laid under rny head to 
keep from freezing. I then endeavoured to find the 
door, and had to do all by the sense of feeling, and 
when I found the block I could not move it. I then 
supposed that the whole of the wood i had set around 
me was cemented together by the frost. (This, is an 
extreme cold country, for we were then on the divi¬ 
ding waters betwixt b'ort-Pitt and Prisquile.) i then 
then felt terrified.—Among all the hardships i had sus¬ 
tained, I never before knew what it was to be depri¬ 
ved of light—This with the other circumstances at¬ 
tending it appeared grievious ; i went straightway to 
bed again, wrapped my blanket aiound me and lay 
and mused a while, i then prayed to Almighty God to 
direct and protect me as he had done heretofore, i 
recollected that a sled frozen so that two horses can¬ 
not move it, a small stroke of an axe will brake it loose. 
I again attempted to move away the block, which pro¬ 
ved successful, i lay down on my back and kicked 
the block with all my might and by this means broke 
it loose. I then went out and found that a very great 
snow had fallen, above three feet in one night. But i 
was so rejoiced at obtaining the light, that all my other 
difficulties seemed to vanish.—i then went into my 
cell, and returned God thanks for having once more re¬ 
ceived the light. I belted my blanket about me, got 
my tomahawk, bow and arrows and went out of my 
den. And with some difficulty got to camp that same 
day.—On my arrival my Indian friends appeared much 
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rejoiced and said that they never expected to see me 
again alive,’* 

“ Extract from page 88. 

As the Indians are a sharp, active kind of people, 
and war is their principal study ; at this they have ar:' 
rived at considerable perfection. We may leaiaqf the 
Indians what is useful and laudable and at 'the same, 
time lay aside their barbarous proceedings, it is much 
to be lamented that some of our frontier riHemen are’ 
prone to immitate them in their inhimanity—During. 
the British war a considerable number of men from be¬ 
low For-t-Pitt, crossed the Ohio and marched into a 
town of friendly Indians, chiefly Delawares, who pro-' 
lessed the Moravian religion.—As the Indians appre- 
hended no danger, they neither lifted up arms nor fled. 
Alter these riflemen w ere some time in the town, and 
the Indians altogether in their power, in cool blood, 
they massacred the whole town without distinction of 
or sei?. This was an act of barbarity equal tp any¬ 
thing I ever knew to be committed by the savages them¬ 
selves, excepting the burning of prispners,—Why have 
we not made greater proficiency in the Indian art of 
war ? IS it because we are too proud tp imitate them, 
even though it should be a means of preserving the 
lives of many of our citizens ? No ! we are not above 
borrowing language from them, siich as homony, pone, 
tomahawk &e. which is of little or no use to us. i ap- 
prehend the reasons why we have not improved more 
in this respect, are as follows : No important acquisi¬ 
tion is to be obtained but by attention and diligence ; 
and as it is easier to learn to move, and act in concert, 
in close order, in the open plain, than to act in concert 
m scattered order, in the woods j soitist easier to learn 
our discipline, than the Indian manoeuvres. 

They train up their boys to the art of war from the 
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I time they are twelve or fourteen years of age ; whereas 
I the principal chance our people had of learning, was 

i by observing their movements when in action against 

us. I have been long astonished that no one has wHt- 
ten upon this important subject, as their art of war 
would not only be of use to us in case of ano¬ 
ther rupture with them ; but were only part of our men 
taught this art, accompanied with our continental dis¬ 
cipline, I think no European power, after trial would 
venture to show its head in the American woods.” 


ON THEIR POLICE OR CIVIL GOrERNMENT. 

Taken from pa^e 81 

“ I have olften heard of Indian Kings, but i never 
saw one.—How any term used by the Indians in their 
tongue for the chief man of a nation, could be render¬ 
ed King I know not. The chief of a nation, is neither i 
supreme ruler, monarch or potentate.—He can neither 
make war nor peace, leagues nor treaties—he cannot 
impress soldiers, nor dispose of magazines—he cannot 
adjourn, prorogue, nor dissolve a General Assembiy* 
nor can he refuse his assent to their Conclusions, or in 
any way control them. With them there is no such 
thing as a hereditary succession, title of nobility or roy¬ 
al blood even talked of, the chief of a nation even with 
the consent of his assembly or council cannot raise one 
shilling of tax off the citizens, but only receive what 
they please to give as free and voluntary donations.— 
The chief of a nation has to hunt for his living as any 
other citizen. How then can they with any propriety 
be called King? i apprehend that the English were 
formerly so fond of the name of King, and so igno¬ 
rant of their power, that they concluded that the chief 
man of a nation must be a King.—As they are illiterate, 
they cor^equently have no written code of laws. What 
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fey execute as laws, are either old ciistoiTts, or the 
mmedtate result of new coun'cils.—Some of their an- 

the DubTick pernicious, and disturb 

the pubhckweal. Their vague law of marriage is a 
glaring instance of this, as the man and his wffe are 
^nder no legal obligation to live together, but part 
when they please; they have little form or ceremony 
^moqgthera, in matrimony, but do like the Israelites 

^ ''' be, 

fcomes his Wife. The years of puberty and consent 

die men"* f eighteen fo^ 

the men.-their frequent changing of partners pre- 

vents propagation, creates disturbances, and often oc- 
casions blood shed and murder : though this is com- 

monly cohimitted under the pretence of being drunk. 
1 heir impunity to crimes committed when intoxicated 
with spintous liquors, or their admiting one crime as 
^ excuse for another, is a very unjust law or custom. 
The extremes they run into in dividing the necessa- 
li • publickwcllfare: though 

their dividing meat when hunting, may answer a valua¬ 
ble purpose, as one family may have success one day, 
and the other the iiext; but their carrying this custom 
to the town, or to agriculture, is striking at the root 
ot industry, as industrious persons ought to be rewar¬ 
ded, and the lazy suffer for their indolence. They 
have scarcely any penal laws : the principal 
punishment is degrading. Even murder is not pun¬ 
ished by any formal law, only the friends of the mur¬ 
dered are at liberty to slay the murderer, if some a- 
toneraent is not made. Their not annexing penalties 
to their laws, is perhaps not as great a crime, or as tin- 
just and cruel, as the bloody peftal laws of England, 
which we Idng shamefully practised. Let u$ also 
take a view of the advantages attending Indian police ; 
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_they are not oppressed or perplexed with expensive 

litigation.—They are not injured by legal robbery— 
they have no spl^nded villains, that make themselves 
grand and great upon other people’s labour—they 
have neither church nor state erected as money lea¬ 
king machines.” 

In the year 1764 , Gen. Boquet carried on a cam¬ 
paign against the Indians, with about eight hundred 
old country soldiers, two battalions of Pennsylvania 
troops, ana three hundred yirginia Volunteers. Col. 
Charles Lewis and Major Fields commanded tlie Vo¬ 
lunteers.—-As Gen. Boquet had found the benefit of 
fighting Indians the year before ppon the hollovy 
square, by the advice of Col. Barrett, he condescended 
to lay aside tbe old country mode of fighting, and ac¬ 
ted upon said plan, this year also. He spent some 
time in training the troops to the hollow square exer¬ 
cise. The first field day, when the Light-Horse and 
Light-Infantry sallied out to surround, as the firing 
continued, some of the Light-Horse ran off and some 
of them cast the riders. After some time the horses 
stood fire, and the whole of the army became very ex¬ 
pert in this new exercise, and could go through it with 
great alacrity.—After we left Fort-Pitt \vc marched on 
the oblong square, with flankers, and encamped on 
the hollow square. And in this manner we proceeded, 
down to the forks of Muskingum. We thought at this 
time that we were a great ways in the Ind,ian country 
as it was further than any army had ever been before. 

•—Then some of the Indians came into camp with a 
red flag and desired peace.—The Gen. told them that 
they should have no peace, until they delivered up all 
the prisoners that they had among them. They then 
brought in three hundred of the prisoners, who were 
but a small part of what they then had: they said that 
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thf prisoners were far scattered, & as it was now late in 
the year, they could not get them collected but said 
^ey would bring them all in the next spring. On this 
we came to a cessation of arms for six months. And 
security of their bringing in the prisoners, the Gen. 
Remanded six of their chiefs as hostages, which we 
were to keep until the prisoners came in. But when 
we came near to Fort-Pitt the hostages made their 
escape ; and 50 it rested in suspense for one year.— 
Then gir "V/Filliam Johnson, the King’s agent patched 
]pp a peace with the Indians, but the prisoners were not 
brought in.—At this time I was lieutenant ih a Penn¬ 
sylvania company of riflemen, and also Indian inter¬ 
preter : I tnet with some of my Indian kindred by adop- 
\mn, and many acquaintances. They told me the rea¬ 
son they did not attack us, was because they could get 
no advantage of us as we marched and encamped in 
scattered order.—And imputed this to the Virginians ; 
(^and truely it was Col. Barrett that first started this 
pjan.) Sonie of them blamed me for laying the aforesaid 
plan ; but they were mistaken, for I had very little in¬ 
fluence on the proud Biritish Officers. The Indians al¬ 
so said if the red coats had come as usual in close or¬ 
der, that they could readily have subdued them. 

Extract from page 7S, 

In the year 1778, the Indians made an attack upon 
the frontiers of Westmoreland county, Pennsylvania, 
i then raised men and pursued them, and the second 
day we overtook and defeated them. We likewise 
took four scalps, and recovered the horses and plunder 
which they were carrying off. At the time of the at- 
i;a,ck, Capt. John Hinkston pursued an Indian, both 
their guns being empty, and after the fray was over 
he was missing.*—While we were enquiring about 
him, iw came up seemingly unconcerned with a scalp 
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,jn his hand—he had pursued the Indian about a quar¬ 
ter of a mile, and tomahawked him. This same year, 
/ was called upon to command four hundred riflemen 
on an expedition against the Indian town on French- 
Creek.—It was in November before I received orders 
from Gen. M’Intosh to march.—We then proceeded 
in the aforesaid manner; viz. in the oblong and hol¬ 
low square. When we came to the village, V'e found 
it evacuated .• And nothing was left but some dogs 
that had stayed behind.-*-We then pursued further 
than our orders called for. But being scarce of pro^ 
vision we returned to Fort-Pitt. In this rout we lost 
not one man, horse nor bullock.—^ 

I apprehend, that the reason why v7e had rid en¬ 
gagement, was because the Indians do not like to fight 
without they have the advantage; And we wanted at 
least to be upon an equal footing. Notwithstanding 
marching and encamping in the aforesaid manner pro¬ 
ved successful in the three expeditions, as already sta¬ 
ted, Is it not amazing that seme of out Generals since 
that time ; in place of learning wisdom by experience ; 
they have immitated, Braddock and Grant ? And by 
this means many hundreds of brave men and useful 
citizens were cut off, with scarcely any chance of de* 
fending themselves, and the wounded cruelly put to 
death, not one of them spared. Instance, (St. Clair’s 
defeat ; and in Ilarmer’s battle, a number of regulars 
in close order were suddenly cut off.) /shall offer a 
few more reasons for my prefering the hollow square 
to the long line of battle, /apprehend that the hol¬ 
low square exercise is the readiest learned ; men in a 
few field,days will learn to act in concert, and every 
one in some measure know what they are about. In 
this way we would preserve more lives and kill more 
ot the enemy, because in the long line of battle if we 
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tusli upon them they always have a reserve' fire and 
those who have their guns loaded will lie concealed, 
give a close shot, and then speedily retreat ; and as 
they are accustomed to running ; and stripped ready 
for the race, it is hard, even for the Light-Horse to o- 
Vertahe them, in thick woods. But when we surrotmd 
them, they will he exposed to our shot on every side 
of the tree; and then they cannot retreat without the 
loss of many of their men.— 

When 1 was with the Indians and heard them often 
tell the many ways, that they took to fool the white 
people, and that they could kill fifty to one that wae 
killed of them, 1 thought if ever I returned from cap- 
tivity, that I would learn my nation how to fight Indi- 
ans. Shortly after ray return, I entered into the ser¬ 
vice with this design. Tho’ I ranked as an Ensign ; 
the proud British Officers would pay no attention to 
any thing I could say.—Yet at the same time ; they 
knew no more about fighting Indians ; than Indians 
do about ship building. 

But I hope my fellow-ciiixens will give attention to 
what has been said ; if they differ with roe in judg¬ 
ment in some respects, yet they cannot get over the 
undenyable instances of the the awful cfl'ecis of close 
order, and the benefit of the hollow square; or the long 
line of battle ( as practised by Gen. Wayne. 

OK mm an tnUATIES. 

t shall begin with Indian traditions, relative to an¬ 
cient treaties.—“During my five years captivity the old 
Indians that wCre then alive, told me that when they 
held a treaty with Pennsylvania, that they gave them 
a long, soft, smooth talk, and also presents in order 
to olnain peace. But when they held a treaty with 
Virginia ; they gave them a short hard talk. In the 








first place they laid a very bright, shining, naked 
sword on a large table ; and then told us that they 
wanted nothing but peace. But said they ; if you ever 
again steal any horses or in any way injure any of 
our people, we will let you know what that instru¬ 
ment which you now see lying on that table was made 
for l—And so ended the treaty.—As the Pennsylva¬ 
nians, made soft, smooth speeches, the Indians gave, 
them the name of the feather. And the Virginians they 
called the Big Knife, which is the name they have 
for a swqrd. I only give this as Indian tradition. I 
also observe that it is well known, that the Pennsyl¬ 
vanians and Virginians ; among several nations ; are. 
called by the aforesaid names until this day.—This 
circumstance appears in some measure to confirm the 
aforesaid Indian stor-yj and if it is true, what did the 
Pennsylvanians gain by their mild speeches I The 
Indians called them women, and the Virginians men j 
and they suffered more by Indian depredations before 
Braddock’s war than Virginia did.—At a treaty held 
at Muskingum in 1764. 7was thena Lieutenant, & also 
Indian interpreter ; at this time the Indians produced a 
Jarge bundle of old papers relative to treaties, almost 
from the first settlement of Pennsylvania. The rea¬ 
son they gave for producing those papers was ^ show 
us how their fathers and our fathers lived in peace to¬ 
gether : I thought at that ti^e that if the Indians could 
only have read those papers, that they never would 
have brought them forward. Because it was a constant 
account ol depredations committed by the Indians 
from tinie to lirne.—And this Quaker Government (as 
1 ennsylVania then was) still either paid them for do¬ 
ing mischief, or hired them not to do so any more. 
For at every treaty they received presents. Their a- 
pology for killing on the frontier, was that bad white 







the rum thardW^^Tn" f^Ttfalingwt ’th'aV'iL''^ 

mg them apm received a large present—After G-n 
Forbes took possession of Fott-Pitt in i7sq il,. V 

should bflo’^ h,,, ® i' 

Should be so—but among themselves called it onlv a 

better DreDfrerf they could be 

better prepared for war. As they know Kttle about a 

forgivtng dtsposttton, they construed all our snS 
speeches, as. evident coivapdiee, because "id tCy, if ■ 

Jrom us and had it tn our power to .cotjquer or drive 

wiem, w6 would fiot malte oeice with •‘h/sm 
tprmc Rut fKra. t pcsice witu ^j^em on anr 
terms—But they spoke to us a^ moderately as if we 
ted never injured them, therefore they surely must' 

" " can kill a great ^^any ol 

them, for one that they can kill of us_This peace 

pasted about four years. ^ 

^ In May 1763, without any pretence of receiving a, 
py injury from th.e. whites, and without giving any no-' 
ice of t.heir evil intention, unprovoked, the different na^ 
tions united and came in a large body to Fort-Pitt • ' 
they killed and drove all the settlers near Fort-Pitt or 
For!'pitt1"f ' They encamped rouni . 

livedeh^r “onths, and 

he bant plunder. They made port holes in i 

fort^da ^ rivers, and continued firing on the i 

v?.ed^ “ufrnued shooting ele. ' 

I of ihcm wounded the com. ! 

luanaer—ihis war continued two summers. Then a I 
cessation of arms was made at A*.iskingum late in the j 
)ear 1754. And a permanent peace was said to be made. 
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the next year. In the year 1774, a war cftmlnentfe^ 
with the Indians. This war was brought to a perbd 
this same year by the Big Kanhawa battle, ff we 
could only learn to kill one Indian for five they kill of 
tis, they would soon be i^red of war.-^But the Virgin¬ 
ians did more than this, in said battle they gained the 
victory with an inferior number: though they lost the 
most men.^The mdians would not stand as rhi^y did 
to have one hundred men killed if they could possibly 
get away—Because their plan is to save their owh 
men and kill us. —The next treaty was held m Penn¬ 
sylvania, immediately after the British war and When 
they made peace there, with the six nations, 6tc. ft 
number of their Vest warriors were in league with thn 
3haWanoes, Wkndots, brc. killing our friends in Ken¬ 
tucky.—The next treaty was Gen. Wayne’s And 
was not he Ihe best fndian agent that ever We had f 
He did not soothe the Indians with flattering, shiood; 
speeches which they might interpret as cowardice, as 
they always have done .• No he made them come to 
his terms—And therefore we have had three years 
longer peace under this last treaty, than we had under 
all the other four. Before this it was war and peace 
alternatively and the greatest part of the time Wfts war. 
And now when Gov. Harrison has given the mdians a 
severer stroke than they ever got from us, may we not 
have the prospect of a more permanent peace, if right¬ 
ly managed ? But i fear from what i have seen of the 
Fort-Wayne news in the papers, that they are falling 
too much upon the old plan of believing, soothing and 
flattering the Indians, which may have a direct tendency 
to make the mdians saucy and cause them to conclude 
that we are afraid of them and prevent a lasting peace. 

Bhckhmf's speech is given as an evidence of the 
peaceable disposition of the mdians. t look upon tha^- 
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speech like the northward treaty, that was mad. ■ u 
^e SIX nations, &c. immediately after the K ■ ■ ^ 

Notwithstanding their pretended ft.nd 
United States aL peace'^hh “.he irhem 
warriors were with the Shawanoes & ki| in'; " 
foends m Kentucky and continued to do so l,"f r"" 
Wayne’s battie. from what I know of Ind? 
ceedings I always believed that a niimK. ^ 

fessed friendship were with the Prophet*^ An^i 

It appears evident. Because they are ''"'T 

admitted to return to their resnLtiv! and 

Prophet had defeated Gov If the 

only of a few men, and S ail the Sn 7" u'*’' *'’*• 
soon have had a iar« lartv lt h f 
eral Indian war would then have 'Lin 

mtsehtef. Then wha, would Blaekhoof’s'w "peech 

From a Cincinnati Pafirr — T #«vr.x.mf j t « 
and his brotheri deelaring that we wl'ld n™’’’’®' 
any terms; suffer such villains to r«id. ^ n "" 
of our authority._Itwas DrnL?J , “ . r" 
here or at Vincennes; this 'offer l“dedined'''L‘'’'"‘ 
and told the Indians we left the Purtishmli c 
persons to themselves:” ^ isnment of those 

1 his reminds me of what nrmrw-^ i 
Muskingum in 1764 r.n « ^ 

the Indian ch efs at' ‘•'"»"ded six of 

their promise , and bfin; in Jll it'ptLrsl" 

not leave us- thi^r would 

nty »>'«•''*«- 

•scape. Just HP. ih^" a" J.'hose hostages made their 
cape. J ust like the credulity of Gen. JJoquct, I view 
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the iibovetticntione^ proceeding. When t^e Indians 
proposed brir.gin^ in the Prophet and hw brother, 
■Ptight npt their sincerity to have been ppt to the test *? 
Have not the unjust proceedings of those villains been 
the means of destroying the lives ot many worthies f 
And is this to be passed by ynjjustly, or with impuni¬ 
ty ? When they proposed delivering them up should 
those Benhadads been let slip ; or shpvild we depend 
on the Indians’ word that they would put him to death? 
As the Indians were at this tiipe grea tly terrihed, in 
order to prevent war a;nd save their own lives, it u had 
been insisted on it is likply they niigbt haye brought 
theni in. But when it is left tp themsel\^s, they will 
never kill the Prophet and his brother ^ because their 
hearts were with them, or they would not haye ad¬ 
mitted nurnbers of their warriors from almost every na¬ 
tion tp be yrith the Prophet, and not let us know it: 
and then tell us that there was bpt three hundred and 
fifty men fighting Gov. Harrison. If the Prophet and 
his brother had been delivered up, and put to death, 
might it not hereafter ^etcr 411-disposcd Indian chieft 
frpm raising parties ; and be the means of a permanent 
peace, and of preserving many livps, both of the Indi^ 
ans and whites I This is tfic very desire of tny heart. 
r-I expect th^t this is the honest desire of the Fort* 
Wayne gentlemen alsp.—But we have different viewH 
concerning the means of obtaining this desirable 
end.—As the Indians arc veyy much ternffed, I expect 
that they wUl now be glad of peace, except a British‘ 
war breaks out ; and even then, it is likely that they 
may lie neuter for some time. But if the Briiish keep 
possession of Malden one summer season after war 
is proclaimed ; there will be but very little prospect of 
peace with the Indians. 

Becaow th* upp«r lake Indians, the Ottovna, iibvn fce. are aiieli wun* 
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Trirsbi.n.s 

them to death or keep them as slaves Tw. n • *^^*’*‘'* euber bum’ 
^ariouspans. Then h will be imnn.«;Ki ^ on our frontiers'irf 

tn* IiidM, do no,, iW sei.M h"Vl‘ 

■ S|gl5S5=tg|f 
SSSSSSiS-^SS 

pomisSthdliBurth^^ni^tt^'^*? '''* ‘° '^“wn'^n^Ser^Th^Vihef 

»«r tCtrabe' Cn5 « Tht, Virginians pursued them, iod 

^iiled them Bm ir u. and supposing them to be the aggressors^' 

iiensible well di V» a ?* * family a six nation chief: Logan was $ 

iiot at the camr.*wh***^ * Rfeat friend to the whites j he was 

^hat was was committed ; but when he found 

then joined the And he and the six nations 

lih, I know ftf Indians in the War. If we have a war witli the Brit- 

^ar. Thar i. **’*‘®® c«n possibly avoid a general Indian 

the hean ’’ ***”®*^ *° employ them in oiir service, or bring them into 
A penerai f or immediately to take possession of Malden.— 

than the * J"*^**" *n this quarter may cost more blood and treasure 
'*«n the Uking of Mildeo. And would it not be best to take it immedi- 
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iibly after war ib proclaimed and prevent this cost ? And this would 
tUvilly secure peace with the Indians , because they cannot live without 
Trade. And as Malden aiiist be taken if possible ; Would it not be best 
'to take It at first and prevent an Indian war ? W.ere I to be asked why 
1 have said nothing conctrniiig Col Washington’^ campaign in the year 
■'l7s‘4.jWho was afterwards Gen. Washington, Commander in chief of tlltt 
Arperkan Army ?—I answer because 1 was not with him 1 neither haro 
I-ahyl^ing on record relative to that expedition.—Yeti may say this 
much— That the’ be was then a very youp^ man, and had a subtle enemy 
to fight, he far out-Generaled all the British Generals that ever came after 
kiin in that quarter Ir v)hat I have written thould meet wi:h general afifire^ 
btttion, I have Aad*^some t ’hovg’hte, «/ writing mure largely on this tubjectp 
bnd having it bound 's that It may be communicated to fioeterity, and be ' a 
meant 9/ tavitfg^ many 'live's when 1 am dead and gone, because Famfihletn 
are but a more perifianent than newspapers. But as I dm now a very 

eld'man and starcety any oj my cotemppraries., that were with me on FraH.- 
dock's edmfittign now in the land Of the livin^^lt is likely this may be tha 
last opportunity *1 niay "have of casting in my mite, in endeavouring to 
Jend the lives and liberty oj FeskboSH .tiMMUieAXsi*- 

Additional to what 1 have said on the Indian war and treaties, I shall 
lay before the publick an extract from a publication, entitled » Journal of 
a lour in the teriiioiy, K. W. of the Allegheny mountains i tnade in th» 
year 1803 ; by Thaddeiis Mason Harris, A. M. printed at Boston, I803.-i. 
“ As soon as the war with Great Britain ceased, measurts were taken by 
Govehnnicht for fffecfing a peace with the hostile tribe8.<^Iii lysi, 4 
treaty was held and peaci concluded with the six nations at Fort Stanwick^ 
and in 1^85, aribiher irfeaty was formed between the ivestem an sbulherft 
tribes.—New treaties were concluded in July ir8»> but fresh disturbances 
and depredations takifig place, it wt^s necessary tq take coercite measures 
with tlfem. It appears by respectable evidence, that from the^ear lyg#, 
iintil the month of October l80^, that on the Ohio, and the frentierd bh 
the sobth of said river, they killed ,wounded, and took prisoners', abobt fif¬ 
teen hundred men, women and children, besides carrying oB up#ards of 
Iwo thousand horses, and other property to the amount of fifty thousand 
dollars.”—And what was all this to the many thousand* that were killed k 
taken prisoners in Braddock’s war and the war after that; and the im- 
inense pi operty that was then destroyed by fire j and the plunder carried 
off.'—And in the whole of this war with the Indiahs, from first to last, I di 
not believe that we killed or took one Indian; for twenty that they killed 
took of us. Ahd is it not high time that we should iffiprove in the Indlai* 
hrt of war ? and when we take a view of the many treaties that have been 
inade and broken, may ive not sec that nothing but fear and interest will 
bring the Indians to a peimahent peace ? Ought we not to let the Indi¬ 
ans know that we are their superiors, & yet at the same time use them well, 
& deal honestly with them ? Tho’ I know that what I have written is thd 
truth errors eXcepted) yet I do not ask my fellow-citizens to believe me ira- 
pbcitly, if reason and the many undeniable instances*wo i.o; prove it. 

Thu wdswiiieHthortlya/ttrHarTuon’a battle itr not printed tillJune 181^. 
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